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N A recent editorial we expressed our opposition 
to the activities of various traveler insurance 
companies who were obviously seeking advertis- 
ing through a capitalization of their 
Answering insurance relations with the traveling 
a Protest. men. We believe that their legisla- 
tive activities are prejudicial to the 
traveling men for the reason that legislative com- 
mittees, whether city, state or national, will be 
very likely to regard with skepticism any recom- 
mendations emanating from organizations that 
are primarily insurance associations. 

The United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica, through James Steele, their Baltimore secre- 
tary, and Walter D. Murphy, their supreme sec- 
retary, protest against our views. Mr. Murphy 
writes: “This order was organized for many 
years before the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s’ Associations became a reality. We 
believe we have as much right to claim to repre- 
sent the commercial travelers. We have taken 
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our part in pushing legislation as a benefit to com- 
mercial travelers, and at this time are engaged in 
pushing bills which have been introduced in Con- 
gress to bring about a reduction in transportation 
charges.” 

We have no criticism of the United Commer- 
cial Travelers or of any of these organizations 
beyond the fact that we believe it to be inadvis- 
able for organizations that are obviously estab- 
lished as insurance associations to meddle or take 
the initiative in commercial traveler problems. 


HE American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, through their secretary, have called 
our attention to a propaganda initiated by some 
person, unknown, with the 

Useless avowed purpose of bringing about 
and Harmful a discontinuance of deception with 
Propaganda. regard to furniture wood. A part 
of the scheme consists in sending 

to a merchant, in whose window furniture made 
of gum or birch has been represented as walnut 


TELEPHONE MADISON SQ. 6783 




















vr mahogany, a slip entitled, “A Friendly Warn- 
ing,” a copy of which is reproduced below. 


FRIENDLY WARNING 


Furniture made of Gum or Birch spotted in your show 
window today 


Am sending this word in, and possibly a test purchase 
will be made to see if your salesmen will represent the 
furniture as Walnut or Mahogany, instead of imitation. 


This notice is sent to give dealers laboring under a 
wrong impression time to consult their attorneys and 
correct any misrepresentation if they be guilty. 


Notice F No. 957 ADVANCE AGENT. 


The individual who initiated this scheme 
suggests to manufacturers of walnut and mahog- 
any lumber a series of these slips to be mailed to 
furniture dealers, where the charge applies. 

The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation desires to disclaim any responsibility for 
this type of publicity. The association has con- 
ducted always a dignified publicity campaign in 
the interest of American walnut, and they depre- 
cate this attempt on the part of some unknown 
party to seek, by such a campaign, to intimidate 
shopkeepers who, through ignorance or for the 
purpose of deception, display imitation walnut or 
mahogany as the genuine article. 

As a matter of fact, we doubt the value of 
any such propaganda as this so-called “Friendly 
Warning.” The veiled threat contained therein, 
particularly without the signature of some re- 
sponsible organization, carries no weight and is 
open to blackmailing suspicion. Where ignorance 
is the cause of misrepresentation, some form of 
educational propaganda might be efficacious; 
‘here wilful deception is practised, there are pro- 
visions in the law which can be invoked by re- 
sponsible parties to remedy it. 


i IS rather a striking commentary on English 
conditions when the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way finds it necessary, owing to the ship joiners’ 
strike in the British shipyards, to 
send the Empress of Scotland, 
formerly the German liner Kai- 
serin Augusta Victoria, to Ham- 
burg, Germany, to be refitted and recondi- 
tioned. 

The newspaper announcement carrying this 
statement also adds that many British vessels 
are now being reconditioned in the German ports 
of Emden and Hamburg, while shipbuilders along 
the Mersey and Clyde are closing down their 
plants; a most significant chapter in the story to 
be written concerning the war after the war. 


Winning and 
Losing Wars. 





OMETIMES a reversion to old methods is 

advisable, and there was much in the methods 
of the ancient guilds and crafts where the indi- 
viduality of the workman was 
recognized, that stimulated ambition 
and created thereby the highest 
type of work. 

It is because a designer was 
recognized in the arts that to-day we!know of 
Bosse, Vouet, Berain, Le Brun, Audran, Eissen, 
Fragonard, Huet and David, but the custom has 
gone out and the designer of furniture and allied 
furnishings is an anonimity. We'd frequently 
like to know him, but we’re not permitted to 
know him. P 

The other day, at W. H. S. Lloyd’s, we 
found a paper, a pheasant design, that was so 
good in coloring and drawing that we framed a 
repeat of the pattern and hung it on the wall the 
same as an etching or print, but the etching or 
print would always carry with it the name of the 
designer—not so with the wall-paper. 

Some time ago, one of the most treasured 
collections of Alexander Drake was a lot of 
thirty or forty Juoy prints that were framed and 
hung on the walls of the Aldine Club. We know 
of an upholstery importer whose bachelor apart- 
ments are full of fabric examples caretully 
framed. All good examples of weaving, color 
and design are more worthy of a place on the 
wall than most of the process prints sold in the 
art stores. 

We believe that with all really worthy ex- 
amples there is a commercial value attached to 
the signature of the designer, and that there is 
nothing more stimulating to the ambition of a 
designer than the simple fact that his work car- 
ries his stamp or signature. 

It was done in the old days and was largely 
responsible for the creation of an art stimulus. 
The custom is carried out to this day in china- 
ware, pottery and pewter—so why not fabrics 
and furniture? 


Let the De- 
signer Sign 
His Work! 





i Mnecins is a definite trend for better business 
noticeable since the first of the month. We 
have received a dozen or more letters from vari- 
ous parts of the country, giving optimistic reports 
both as to present conditions and immediate fu- 
ture prospects. These letters were received too 
late to be used in this month’s issue, but will ap- 
pear next month. 
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AN EXAMPLE BEDROOM FEATURING CHINESE MOTIFS 
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A REMARKABLY EFFECTIVE DISPLAY 


Surroundings are dimly lighted, the illumination coming from a sunlight effect through the windows, which 
are of parchment, their design highly colored to suggest stained glass, thus producing a gorgeous color picture. 
Especially effective for suggesting a window display. Courtesy Paramount Pictures. 














ANALYZING THE MERCHANDISING PROBLEM 


T IS a well known fact that some of the retail 
stores throughout the country, and some deco- 
rators, too, are hysterically endeavoring to get 
stocks and prices back to a condition in keeping 
with the-present lack of retail demand. There 
are other stores who, by reason of the elasticity 
of their methods of business, are literally reaping 
a harvest of trade at the expense of their com- 
petitors. 

If one were to credit the newspapers with 
their evidence of extraordinary price reductions, 
one would expect to find the stores crowded with 
eager shoppers, but the most superficial investi- 
gation shows that the public is not responding as 
readily to the price argument as in the days of the 
old Friday bargain sales. 

Without the conversion of 
dead stock into cash, even at a 
sacrifice, the buyer has_no capi- 
tal, with which to buy new mer- 
chandise and to reap the benefit 
of'the new prices that are now 
quoted. 

' R. H. Macy & Co. have 
worked out the answer to the 
merchandise question. When. 
price reductions were put into 
effect, they called their executives together, and 
through them they made this proposition to their 
employees : 

“With the reduction of prices that is taking 
place, there is more or less speculation as to the 
probability of wages being reduced accordingly. 
We wish to have it distinctly understood that we 
have no intention to bring about any wage reduc- 
tion, but in order for this to be avoided, it will 
be necessary for our employees to increase their 
sales in either one of two ways. By expediting 
their service to customers so as to increase the 
number of customers handled by each individual, 
or, second, by greater effort and attention to the 


concerned 


values. 


wants of custemers-to-increase-the-amount—of- 
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We believe in taking 
losses, in reducing 
stocks but we protest 
against the -methods 


price slashing and giv- 
ing no guarantee of 





made to the customers served.” 

This has had a stimulating effect on the em- 
ployees that has helped solve the problem, but the 
problem faced by other stores has been met by 
Macy’s even before it existed, for in their method 
of merchandising they have discarded the prin- 
ciple of the merchandise man, and each buyer can 
go directly to the firm and get his appropriation 
sanctioned on the basis of sound business wisdom 
in the same way that any business man, with a 
legitimate business, can obtain capital from his 
banker. ; 

It is true that any firm, governing the allot- — 
ment of capital as between departments through © 
the medium of a merchandise man, could exercise 
the same sympathetic type of 
control as is operated at_Macy’s 
if they intended them so to do, 
but the proof that they have not 
done so is readily discovered in 
the comparison of one store with 
another. 

The writer, for example, 
went to three or four firms re- 
cently, looking for a moderately 
priced chiffonier. He found 
nothing in a half dozen stores 
until he reached Macy’s, and here he found a 
furniture stock that was complete, and crowded, 
moreover, where other stores were deserted. 

Many a retail stock is to-day stagnant be- 
cause the buyer’s capital is tied up in inactive 
lines, and until he gets rid of those lines his ex- 
penditures are limited. 

It is an unfortunate situation, and all sorts 
of expedients are being attempted to meet the 
situation ; but in the last analysis they are all price 
attraction propositions. 

And price attraction is not having the effect 
that it used to have. Women have learned that 
the price attraction dresses shrink or fade or spot, 
andit isa common-thing to hear the expression: 


sales 


only with 








“Never again a cheap dress!” And it is meant. 

There is likely to be a similar experience 
with overstuffed furniture. The price sales an- 
nounce overstuffed chairs for $50, former price 
$98. 

Well, perhaps! But what is there about an 
overstuffed armchair that any but an expert 
workman can value? It is all covered. There is 
no way of discovering what it is filled with or 
how it is made. It won’t shrink or fade or spot, 
but when the cheap tapestry is worn down and the 
cheap upholstering has sagged out of shape, and 
the chair has to be reupholstered, the customer 
discovers then that it never did have a $98 value, 
and she is prejudiced against price reductions ac- 
cordingly. Because of this prejudice the uphol- 
stered furniture men are, sooner or later, going 
to find a big slump in their business directly trace- 
able to the everlasting effort on the part of the 
retailers to slash prices and give a customer 
something that looks like a $100 value for $50. 

That is where price slashing does an awful 
lot of harm. We believe in taking losses, in re- 
ducing stocks and getting conditions down to 
clear decks, but we do protest against the methods 
which quote nothing but price and give no guar- 
antee of values. 

Where price is the only thing considered 
there is too great a temptation for misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud; and where this enters into the 





sale of any line of goods, sooner or later that line 
is going to feel it. 

Here is a subject that the upholstered furni- 
ture manufacturers ought to take up. The mahog- 
any men have organized an association to adver- 
tise mahogany, and there ought to be an associa- 
tion to advertise honest upholstering. 

There is no one thing in home furnishings or 
in any other line that is sold to the public to-day 
that opens up more opportunity for flimflamming 
than allover upholstered furniture. Not one 
woman in a hundred can tell the difference be- 
tween a $2 and a $5 tapestry; and she certainly 
doesn’t know what is beneath the tapestry. 





A NOVEL CURTAIN FABRIC. 

NEW curtain fabric has just been brought 

out by Loveman Bros. called “Fil-a-nette.” 

It is woven on jacquard looms, is forty 
inches wide. Five patterns are now being shown 
in white, ivory and écru, all of which, because of 
the peculiar weave, retains the pattern against the 
light. 

“Fil-a-nette” has great strength, being woven 
six ply in the warp and double ply in the filler. 
It has the laundering qualities of good marquis- 
ette. 

Loveman Bros. have made application for 
the registration of the name. 











Stateroom aboard yacht Delphine, the last word in marine interior decoration. 
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SHALL FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE MATERIALS 
BE TRADE-MARKED? 


_—— of general public interest and 
of trade interest is the question of trade- 
marking furniture and furnishings. 

We are satisfied that the public would ap- 
preciate signed furniture or fabrics because the 
mere stamping of a piece is a guarantee of good 
faith. 

From time to time, the fabric manufacturers 
have endeavored to give this guarantee by identi- 
fying their names with their products; but they 
were always met by opposition, some stores re- 
fusing to buy anything that had such a mark upon 
it for the reason that the mark enabled the shop- 
per to compare values. é 

Some of the retail dealers emphasize this ob- 
jection by reciting the troubles they were always 
having in selling anything of a proprietary nature, 
whether books or toilet articles. 

This objection, however, should not apply to 
things decorative because they are seldom. open 
to the same comparison as objects of purely utili- 
tarian character. 

Two firms in the same town may have the 
same chair at the same purchase price, but their 
selling prices differ, with little danger of compari- 
son, because covered in fabrics, different in de- 
sign and coloring. 

And to-day, when furniture of all qualities 
have reductions advertised at 25 per cent., 50 per 
cent. and 60 per cent. off price, the woman hesi- 
tates buying because she has no means of deter- 
mining values of construction and quality. 

Where the question of taste alone is in- 
volved, she is her own judge, but in determining 
quality values, it’s different. Show her two table- 
cloths, one stamped and the other unstamped, and 
even at alittle higher price, she’ll buy the stamped 
atticle. 

This same psychology works out in the 
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jewelry at Tiffany’s. You are willing to pay a 
little more for the quality value implied by the 
name. 

If razors, corsets, fountain pens, pictures, 
every kind of groceries, glassware, china, clocks, 
watches, gramophones, vacuum cleaners, electric 
light bulbs, and ad infinitum, carry confidence in 
their sale by reason of an identifying name, why 
does the whole theory fall flat when you get into 
home furnishings? Why should this class of 
goods be an exception to the rule? 

The mere stamp of a name on a piece of fur 
niture carries evidence of good faith and would 
stimulate sales. It would relieve the retailer of 
great responsibilities, the burden of guarantees on 
quality of material and workmanship. 

We know there are some retailers who pro- 
test against this whole theory and say: “We de- 
cline to handle goods carrying the stamp of the 
manufacturer. We do not want his guaranty, 
the name of our firm is the guaranty. We sell 
corsets, shoes, furniture and upholstery goods, 
backed up by the time-honored name of our firm. 
The goods are our goods, not the manufacturer’s. 
We are the responsible party in the transaction, 
not the maker.” 

Lord knows what would have happened to 
Mr. Chippendale if he lived in these days. 

No woman is so dense that she believes the 
things she buys in the retail shop are made by the 
retailer. No! The real objection and the only 
objection is that the stamp on the article permits 
the shopper to compare prices, and while this 
objection may be logical in some cases where the 
article is made in one quality only, it cannot apply 
to furnishing goods, where there are different 
sizes in chairs, different kinds of covering mate- 
rial, different kinds of cretonne, and different 
cloths, hence varying prices. 





The name plate would stand only for honesty 
of workmanship, durability and quality, and the 
shopper could not compare prices unless they 
compared specifications, which is impractical. 

“T do not: approve of trade-marked furni- 
ture,” said J. Wade McGowan recently. “When 
we sell a piece of furniture it is John Wana- 
maker’s, and our guarantee stands back of it.” 

That is all very well. The name of John 
Wanamaker, B. Altman, Marshall Field and a 
hundred or more good, reputable firms in the 
United States stand for something, and let’s ad- 
mit this for the sake of argument. But, how many 
thousands of firms are there in this country 
whose names stand for precious little? 

The name plate on a piece of furniture would 
benefit ninety-nine out of every hundred mer- 
chants. 

It would carry influence with the buyer just 
as the signature to a letter carries weight where 
the anonymous communication is regarded with 
skepticism. Not only would the name on a piece, 
in most instances, stimulate the maker to better 
work as a matter of pride and as a matter of self- 
preservation, but it would stimulate the use of 
better 
It would give the piece “standing.” 


better materials as well as workman- 


ship. 





F. A. FOSTER’S GENEROUS BEQUESTS. 
HE will of the late Francis A. Foster is inter- 
esting to the upholstery trade because of the 

very generous character of some of the bequests. 

To the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 

left $1,000,000; to Wellesley College, $500,000; 

Weston Town Library, $2,500; $12,000 to be 

divided among the employees of F. A. Foster & 

Co., Inc., in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 

Chicago. $500,000 and all the holdings of the 

testator in F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., and the Fos- 

ter Spinning Co., of Fall River, as well as the 
residue, to Seth Sprague; $350,000 to the sister 

of the testator, Caroline H. F. Sprague, also a 

number of smaller bequests running from $1,000 

to $100,000, and a provision that the great estate 
at Weston is to be cut into house lots for “homes 
of ordinary cost and medium value.” 





NEW LOS ANGELES SHOWROOMS. 

ARO & UPRIGHT, importers and jobbers, 

‘have opened showrooms and stock rooms in 
Los Angeles at 546-8 South Los Angeles Street, 
under the personal supervision of David H. Up- 
right, assisted by Henry Elden and C. Ferguson. 
They will carry a complete stock for immediate 
delivery to their Southern trade. 


Interesting window draperies in the home of Miss Ethel Clayton, Paramount star. 





















































ITH all our vaunted efficiency in business, 

it is difficult to understand conditions which 
exist in certain types of business. In practically 
every Organization, conditions have arisen and 
practices have developed that in the light of a 
cold, unsympathetic analysis would not be toler- 
ated beyond the emergency which brought them 
into being, and yet for the want of someone’s 
attention they have been allowed to go on and in- 
crease until they have become a part of the busi- 
ness fabric without any really conscious accept- 
ance of the purpose they serve. 

For instance, take the average telephone de- 
partment. Incoming and outgoing calls, no mat- 
ter what the rules which pertain to the telephone 
department, are dominated by the disposition of 
the switchboard operator. She can be courteous 
or obnoxious; helpful or obstructive; she can 
promote harmony or destroy it, according to how 
she is disposed. Yet we venture to say that not 
one man in a hundred has ever gone outside and 
called up his own office on a test case to find out 
what kind of treatment his customers receive over 
the telephone from his office. 

Every day, in every department, there are 
new questions that come up ;some of them triviali- 
ties that no one would dream of submitting to the 
judgment of the “boss,” and, as a consequence, 
they are taken care of by the individual closest at 
hand. It may be that judgment is given sum- 
marily, and a precedent is established but not 
registered. The next day or the next week the 
Same occasion might arise and a different indi- 
vidual confronted with the same problem will 
give a different pronouncement, or the same in- 
dividual may vary his judgment from time to 
time on exactly the same question. As a result, 
the customer gets the impression that there is no 
settled policy, and it is only human nature for the 
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THE VALUE OF AN ESTABLISHED POLICY 


customer to seek out, in subsequent transactions, 
the individual from whom he obtains the best 
terms on a complex situation. 

This may be a serious matter even in ordi- 
nary lines of business, but when it comes to the 
matter of an estimate for a given amount of work 
to be done, the widest possible variations are 
sometimes encountered. 

Having in charge, some time ago, a matter of 
decoration, the question of contract was submit- 
ted to three different concerns on specifications 
which were exact duplicates. The prices varied 
from $175 to $275, with no reasons apparent for 
the variation. 

More recently another contract was sub- 
mitted, on duplicate specifications, to three differ- 
ent firms, and the three estimates received were 
$1,159, $1,595 and $1,600, yet in every case the 
firms bidding on the work were firms of experi- 
ence and responsibility. 

These instances would indicate that there is 
something wrong with methods of figuring that 
produce such divergent results. There are two 
ways of correcting such a condition. One is to 
call in an efficiency expert, and let him investi- 
gate conditions; find the weaknesses, and pre- 
scribe the remedies; the other is to have an 
honest-to-goodness investigation of your own. 

Once or twice a year you take stock, you 
measure, count, or weigh material on hand, ap- 
proximate the value, determine the balance be- 
tween the credit and debit ledgers, and reach an 
understanding of the financial condition of your 
business. 

We would suggest that twice a year you do 
exactly the same thing with your business policy. 
Take stock of the practices in your business 
which make for good will, increased business, the 
elimination of waste and the conservation of 











profits, and against those things mark down in 
black and white the laxities and delinquencies 
that exist in your business methods. But to do 
this be as thorough asa stranger that you would 
call in and pay a fat fee to for doing the same 
thing. Don’t take things for granted. 

At the end of your inventory period, you put 
a new valuation on goods remaining in stock, 
marking them up or down according to your esti- 
mate of the value existing at the time, so that 
from thence forward no matter who quotes the 
price on them, and no matter to whom the price 
is quoted, in every case to every customer the 
price will be the same. 

Carry out the same procedure with regard 
to your business practices. If you have a policy 
with regard to goods on approbation, with regard 
to returned goods, with regard to rates, to serv- 
ice, or any other feature of ordinary relationship 
between yourself and your customer, at the end 
of your policy inventory revalue your methods 
in black and white and make the valuations 
known to all who have to do with your business 
administration, so that your policies are carried 
out without change and without prejudice by your 
entire staff. 

If you have no business policy, it is high time 
that you had, and the surest way to have a policy 
that will be both satisfactory and successful is 
to put in operation theories and principles that 
are the result of calm, deliberate thought and not 
a conglomeration of snap judgments, determined 
and promulgated as occasions arise. 





COMMONWEALTH TO BEGIN BUILDING 
N ANNOUNCEMENT sent to their stock 
subscribers states that the promoters of the 

Hotel Commonwealth will break ground for their 

building some time in September. 

This organization also plans to build a coun- 
try club somewhere in the vicinity of New York. 





Stool illustrating trend in French furniture design. 
By Ste et Mare. 
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THE CANADIAN BRANDING LAW. 

NDER new regulations issued by the Cana- 

dian government, an amendment to the Cus- 
toms Act, which becomes effective January 1, 
requires that “all goods imported into Canada 
which are capable of being marked, stamped, 
branded or labeled without injury, shall be so 
marked, stamped, branded or labeled in legible 
English or French words, in a conspicuous place 
—so as to indicate the country of origin.” 

All goods imported into Canada which do not 
comply with the new regulations, will be sub- 
jected to an additional duty of 10 per cent. on the 
value for duty purposes, and in addition will not 
be released until they have been marked, stamped, 
branded or labeled accorditig to the provisions of 
the new regulations, under customs supervision 
and at the expense of the importer. 

Under the ruling of the Minister of Cus- 
toms and Excise, “the country of origin of a 
manufactured article may be the country in which 
the article has been finished by a substantial 
amount of labor, amounting to not less than one- 
fourth the cost of production of such article in 
the condition imported.” 

Goods entered for immediate exportation or 
in transit through Canada are not required to be 
marked. “Where articles themselves incapable 
of being marked without injury are imported in 
bands, wrappers or containers, or on cores or 
spools, such bands, wrappers, containers, cores or 
spools shall be marked so as to indicate the coun- 
try of origin.” 

Foreign language equivalents of the names 
of the countries of origin, such as Nippon for 
Japan, will not be accepted as in complance with 
the law, nor will the name of a city, province, 
state, department or other division be regarded 
as an indication of the country of origin as re- 
quired by the act. 

“Made in the U.S. A.” will be accepted as a 
legal indication of the country of origin on mer- 
chandise imported from the United States. Spe- 
cial provision has been made that the expressions 
“Made in England,” “Made in Scotland,” “Made 
in Ireland” will suffice for importation from the 
United Kingdom. 

The regulations provide that “cloth and ma- 
terial on the web or roll incapable of being 
marked without injury, must be marked with the 
indication of the country of origin upon each 
three yards, and in the case of carpets, on each 
five yards.” 
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Foyer of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Decorated by Rorimer Studios, Cleveland. 


HOTEL DECORATION, A GROWING FIELD 


N THE last few years there have been some 
very radical changes in the decorative busi- 
ness. Some of the merchandise firms and deco- 
rators would have been insulted ten years ago if 
asked whether or not they sold the hotel! and 
theater trade. To-day some of the most exclusive 
are selling direct to even the apartment stores, and 
when it comes to the theater trade, they are 
mighty glad to sell even the moving picture men, 
and why not? 

You cannot ignore an industry where one 
man like Marcus Loew has just completed a 
$6,000,000 moving picture house on Forty-fifth 
Street and Broadway, and proposes to open eight 
other houses in the next eight weeks. Mr. Loew 
can demand recognition as a buyer when he can 
point to the fact that he has the furnishings under 
his control of 127 theaters. 

The same with the apartment house; the pur- 
chasing power of some of these apartment houses 
is considerably more than that of some: of the 
dealers, especially where several apartment 
houses are controlled by one owner. 

And when it comes to the hotel business, the 
housing conditions of the United States are such 
to-day that hotels are drawing great numbers of 
people to whom they never before appealed. 

It was not so many years ago that hotel fur- 
nishings were the kind of furnishings held in con- 
tempt by the trade. The carpeting was all right, 
but the furniture, draperies, sidewalls and the 
general results were far below par. Many of his 
friends will recall that Mr. Dawson, of Arnold, 
Constable & Co., supplied the draperies for the 
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old Everett House. Notwithstanding the fact 
that his stock was a representative high-class 
stock, the best that he could ever get into the 
Everett -House was Nottingham curtains of the 
six-point variety. 

To-day things have all changed. The hous- 
ing situation has driven many people into hotels, 
especially family hotels. 

One very exclusive decorator observed re- 
cently: “Our hotel business to-day is excellent 
and that business and apartment house refurnish- 
ing is about all we are doing, because the archi- 
tect on whom we have so largely depended in the 
past is doing practically nothing in private home 
work, and we do not expect him to get busy again 
till building conditions improve.” 

When you go down to a place like Atlantic 
City, one can realize the immense purchasing 
power of modern hotels. Go along the board- 
walk and take a look at the Ritz, Ambassador, the 
Marlborough-Blenheim and the Traymore hotels, 
as big and luxurious as any in the country, ac- 
commodating thousands of people. 

The best class of importers, merchants and 
decorators to-day are catering to this hotel trade. 
It is a big change from former days. 

Right now, there are 200 hotels. going up all 
over the country. Of course, some of them are 
in the $20,000 class, but others run into the mil- 
lions. There are also 115 hotels being refur- 
nished. These statistics, of course, mean little 
beyond the fact that between the new hotels and 
the old hotels being refurnished, there are 315 big 
prospective customers. 
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NAME 
William Brooke 


ADDRESS 
1066 Boston Road, Bronx. 


Helen MacDonaugh 
Doris Pierce 

Sophia E. Roth 
Margaret Semple 


Pine Court, S. Nyack, N. Y. 





Leo Germansky 196 New Jersey Avenue, Brooklyn. 17. Commercial Art 

Jesse Lavine 982 Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn. 17. No preference 

Elroy Ledwith 159 Fernhurst Place, Richmond Hill, L. 1. 21 No preference 

Jacob Leiden 355 S. Fourth Street, Brooklyn. 18 Commercial Advertising 
Elsie Burns 232 Eighth Avenue, New York. 17 Costume Designing 
Dorothy Chamberlain 55 Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn. 20 Interior Decorating 
Anna Eckert 15 Shipley Place, Woodhaven, N. Y. 17. Portrait Work 

Adelaide Gerstenberg 526 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn. 17. No preference 

Carolyn Jones 219 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 16 Fashion Work 

Hermine Kalesinan 1567 Lexington Avenue, New York. 18 Costume Designing 


42 Gramercy Park, New York. 
1265 Washington Avenue, Bronx. 16 
517 West 175th Street, New York. 20 


Viola Tarden 994 Trinity Avenue, New York. 17. Textile Designing 
Hakola Tyne 739 Forty-second Street, Brooklyn. 18 Fashion Work 
Mary Wright 134 West 109th Street, New York. 19 Book Illustrating 


WORK DESIRED 
18 Poster Work 


19 Textile Designing 
17. Poster Work 
Costume Designing 
Fashion Work 








THE WORK OF THE INDUSTRIAL AND ART 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 


UT of the thousands of children in the New 

York public schools, eighteen have been dis- 
covered of unusual art ability. 

They are all of the graduation age, from 
sixteen to twenty years old, and stand out con- 
spicuously for their talents; but unless they are 
helped to get a further education, they will be 
compelled to drop into some line of labor that 
will give them immediate remuneration and their 
talents will be lost to industrial art. 

The Art Educational Committee of the City 
of New York was organized to meet this eco- 
nomic situation. The work of the general com- 
mittee is divided between the art committee, of 
which Charles Dana Gibson is chairman, and the 
industrial committee, C. R. Clifford, chairman. 

At a meeting held August 24, at the studio 
of Mr. Gibson, the above eighteen pupils were 
chosen by his committee as pupils of extraordi- 
nary ability, and the industrial committee was 
requested to report these names to the various 
associations represented on that committee. 

The idea back of this work is the conserva- 
tion and utilization of the artistic talent found in 
the children of New York public schools, with a 
view to aiding the industries in discovering design 
talent of more than ordinary quality. To this 
end these children are reported by their teachers, 
wherever unusual talent is discovered, to the art 
committee, of which Mr. Gibson is chairman. 

After his committee has thoroughly investi- 
gated each case and is convinced that the pupil 
is worthy of help in securing a further education, 


the names are passed on to the industrial com- 
mittee. This committee then reports the names 
to the associations represented in its membership, 
and it is up to these associated organizations to 
either vote a scholarship or give industrial aid and 
encouragement. 

The following people of the decorative 
trades are associated in the work, either as indi- 
vidual members of the industrial committee or as 
representatives of some association: George Mc- 
Geachin, Harry Wearne, H. A. Gould, Karl 
Schmieg, Ruth L. Sparks, Charles R. Lamb, 
Lloyd Warren, F. W. Budd, Emile Erickson 
and W. Frank Purdy. ~ 

The associations in our line that are affili- 
ated are the Allied Wall-Paper Industry, Art 
Alliance of America, Art Center, Inc., Associa- 
tion of Mfrs. of Decorative Furniture, Decora- 
tive Glass Mfrs.’ Assn., Decorators’ Club, Design- 
ers’ Association, Silk Association of America, and 
the Upholstery Association of America. 

If an association can see no way of doing 
or members of associations can give each year 
some practical aid or encouragement to the pupils 
who are discovered by the Industrial and Art 
Educational Committee, they will be doing not 
only themselves, but their industries a great serv- 
ice. 

If an association can see no way of doing 
anything collectively, they can at least report, if 
only on a postal card, to their various members 
the names of these pupils who give promise of 
good results and are worthy of consideration. 
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First class lounge. 


INTERIORS ON THE ‘“‘S. S. SCYTHIA’’ 


See text on opposite page. 




















“SCY THIA” 


HEN news reached this country that the 
Scythia, the last word in shipbuilding, from 
the standpoint of the Cunard Steamship Co., was 
on her maiden voyage, it was but natural that this 
magazine, which has reviewed the furnishings of 
each of “the newest and biggest transatlantic 
liners” for the last twenty years, should be inter- 
ested to learn what the new vessel could show. 
When to the fact of newness is added the 
information that the Scythia is one of the first 
big steamers designed to burn oil fuel, thereby 
making possible a largely increased carrying ca- 
pacity per unit of ship tonnage, and the elimina- 
tion of the dirt incidental to handling thousands 
of tons of coal each trip, we were prepared to find 
greater differences between the Scythia and the 
Aquitania, for example, than there were between 
the Aquitania, the Lusitania and the Mauretania. 
Except, however, for a very considerable change 
in the size and machinery of the vessel, there is 
very little conspicuous difference between the 
new craft and these other ships. 

The impression one gets from the survey of 
the various interiors is summed up in the expres- 
sion, “good, but simple.” That is to say, that her 
furnishings, wall and ceiling treatments and 
other various appointments of the rooms are all 
fine and of the highest character, but character- 
ized by the simplicity and the lack of garniture 
that carries a suggestion of the home or exclusive 
club rather than of the modern hotel or steam- 
ship. 

Apart from the dimensions and capacity of 
the vessel, which are always of interest, as show- 
ing the development of provisions for trans- 
atlantic comfort, an ocean liner usually bears a 
close resemblance to the modern hotel. 

There is usually no fixed element of indi- 
viduality, such as characterizes the home, but in 
the furnishings of the Scythia these theories are 
evident, for, except for-the matter of mass ac- 
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NEWEST OF ATLANTIC LINERS 


commodation indicated in the dining-rooms, the 
first class lounge, the library, the smoking room 
and second class quarters, there is an absence of 
the atmosphere of the public hostelry that is as 
refreshing as it is conspicuous. We would not, 
however, be surprised to find that much of the 
simplicity of the Scythia is due to the present 
condition in the shipbuilding trade, and that more 
ornament may be subsequently applied to the 
ceilings and walls of the public rooms at a later 
time, but the absence of ornament and contrasting 
colors gives to the various interiors an effect of 
space and an atmosphere of coolness that may be 
purposely preserved. 

While the decoration and furnishing of the 
public rooms are not strictly modern in style, the 
chairs, settees, and many of the tables of the 
various rooms are of definite home types, and in 
the upholstering, as well as in their form and di- 
mension, there is no deviation from the character- 
istic methods of the well known periods. 

Perhaps the most definite style trend is 
toward the Far Eastern types; wool tapestries of 
Chinese character, plain wool tapestries embroid- 
ered in Chinese designs, and lacquered furniture 
are interspersed with Chippendale and Sheraton 
models and Queen Anne fireside chairs uphol- 
stered in fabrics. which harmonize with the Chi- 
nese types and carry the dominating color notes. 

In the fabrics employed there is little that 
suggests extravagant expenditure, but the fabrics 
are of the finer sort, including silk damasks, cut 
velvets, and the wool tapestries already men- 
tioned, while in the second class lounge the entire 
upholsterings are of moquette in two or three 
choice patterns and harmonizing colorings. 

The woodwork throughout is either of nor- 
mal or dull finished oak or walnut. An unusual 
feature is in the first class garden or lounge, the 
trillage which is of dull finished walnut with wal- 
nut panels and exquisite ornamentation. The 








state rooms are furnished with all possible com- 
forts throughout the entire vessel. 

There has been a restrained employment of 
pictures, for the most part mezzotints showing 
Seventeenth Century English and French sub- 
jects. 

For those interested in the physical dimen- 
sions of the vessel, we append the following: 
Length, 600 feet; beam, 7314 feet; tonnage, 21,- 
000. She can accommodate some 2,200 pas- 
sengers. 





NEW DECORATING FIRM. 


OODWARD & TOWNSEND are about 

starting up as interior decorators and pur- 
chasing agents at 418-420 Monterey Avenue, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Mrs. Woodward comes from Hartford, 
Conn., where she has a wide acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Townsend is well acquainted in New 
Rochelle. 

Having ample capital, they expect to do a 
large decorating business. They will handle 
wall-papers, draperies, and house furnishing 
goods generally. 





RAMSEY, LYON & HUMPHREYS, INC., 
OBTAIN NEW LINES. 

H. HUMPHREYS, of Ramsey, Lyon & 

* Humphreys, Inc., returned from Europe the 

latter part of August. Mr. Humphreys was 

successful in securing the exclusive rights for this 

country of a number of interesting lines, one be- 

ing that of Robson, Ltd., designers of fine in- 
teriors, period rooms, etc. 

He brought back also a fine line of cretonnes. 





NEW DERK MFG. CO. LINE. 


HE new Fall line of the Derk Mfg. Co., of 

Philadelphia, comprising their Sunfast and 
novelty portiéres, are on display at their New 
York office, 131 East Twenty-third Street, room 
1001, as well as at their main office at Unity and 
Leiper streets, Philadelphia, and their branch 
offices at Chicago, Boston, St. Joseph, Mo., Den- 
ver, and Bellevue, Pa. 

The Derk Mfg. Co. make a specialty of a 
Dutch curtain with a ball fringe made in various 
styles and patterns, all of which are sun and wash 
fast and are suitable for windows, etc. 


First class dining-room aboard SS. Scythia. 





























CHINA 
AND OLD 
PERSIA 
CONSPICUOUS 
IN NEW 
WALL-PAPERS 
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oe a firm is showing fourteen sample 
books with 100 wall-paper patterns to a 
book ; 1,400 styles and colorings, all representing 
the highest effort in printing, it behooves one to 
regard with respect any new things brought out 
by them. This year 
the W. H. S. Lloyd 
Co. have added to 
their collection not 
only an extraordinary 
reproduction of old 
brocades and dam- 
asks, but a conspicu- 
ous showing of Chi- 
nese types, not con- 
fined to fragmentary 
bits of conventional 
treatments. like the 
sort of thing you see 
in Jeuy prints, but 
reproductions from 
lacquerware: some of 
them with the back- 
ground gold ; some re- 
productions of man- 
darin vestments and 
temple cloths; some 
inspired by old Chien 





Eighteenth Century, especially during the Chip- 
pendale epoch; hence, the innumerable papers 
that are shown now in the Chinese spirit are de- 
cidedly practical. 

Here are magnificent deep-tone Chinese ef- 
fects, deep browns, 
blacks and olives for 
dignified Chippendale 
libraries; here a bril- 
liant Chinese brocade 
for the paneling of a 
Louis XV room, and 
here, treatments for 
the dining room, tea 
room or breakfast 
room. 

It is also inter- 
esting to note in this 
line the conspicuous- 
ness of the Persian 
style. We all know 
that Persian art in- 
spired the develop- 
ment of early Italian 
weaves and patterns, 
and that Persia, in the 
Gothic period, was 
the center of Old 





Lung pottery; some 
in leather effects, and 
some with silken 
background — all in 
all, an inexhaustible collection of motifs and in- 
spirations. 

It must be recalled that the Chinese influence 
was felt very strongly in France during the Louis 
XV period and in England during the late 
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A Lloyd’s Chinese paper suitable for tea-room or other 
semi-public rooms. 


World development. 
In the Italian Renais- 
sance, the designers 
all copied from Per- 
sia. So it is logical that the Sanderson factory 
go back to the original sources of medieval art. 

We could also dwell upon this season’s 
wood-effect papers—papers that have the appear- 
ance of wood veneer—and innumerable others. 
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TREATMENTS FOR CASEMENT WINDOWS 





See text on the opposite page. 








BOUT twenty-five years ago a new problem 
confronted contract decorators when the 
architects began to employ a type of. casement 
window with very little woodwork separating the 
casements. These windows, then as now, were 
usualiy in sets of two, three, four or more, and 
generally placed where there was.a pleasant ex- 
posure that it was desirable to preserve, both for 
exterior and interior effect. 


These windows are invariably hinged so that 
they may be opened and the transoms above the 
We 


plain lower sashes are similarly equipped. 
have seen windows 
of this type where 
the sashes were only 
separated by a mold- 
ing member, having 
a face not more than 
three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and it 
was a tax on the in- 
genuity of the deco- 
rator to provide 
such windows with 
an equipment that 
would give shade 
and _ seclusion, as 
well as a dressed 
appearance, and at 
the same time not 
interfere with the 
free opening and 
closing of the tran- 
soms and casement. 

On the opposite 
page we show such 
a window treated in 
six different ways. 
Treatment 1 consists 
of a coin-spot muslin, shirred on the transoms 
and casements with rod, top and bottom, the en- 
tire equipment being attached to the window 
sashes. 

Treatment 2 consists of lace appliqué win- 
dow shades attached to the window sash, the tran- 
soms being left bare, except for a shirred valance, 
which is set far enough away from the window 
frame to permit the transoms to be partially 
opened. 

Treatment 3 consists of lace-edged panels 
mounted with very little fullness, the upper sec- 
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TREATING A RECESSED CASEMENT WINDOW 


tion being attached at the top of the transoms in 
such a way that the transoms may be opened, the 
curtains s\/inging clear. The frill at the bottom 
of the transom curtains covers the woodwork and 
makes it appear as though the upper and lower 
panels were attached. The lower panels, how- 
ever, are only attached at the top and bottom of 
the lower casement, so that they open and close 
with the windows, and, being made of sheer ma- 
terial, do not exclude the view. 

Treatment 4 consists of shirred transom 
curtains and tied-back casement curtains. In each 
case the curtain be- 
ing- attached to the 
window frame so 
that it will open with 
the window. 

Treatment 5 
consists of curtains 
made of sheer ma- 
terial attached at the 








tops of both tran- 
soms and casement 
windows. <A deco- 
rative valance and 
curtains on the room 
side, far enough 
away from the win- 
dow so as not to in- 
terfere with the 
opening of the win- 
dows, complete the 
treatment. 
Treatment 6 
consists of lace pan- 
els attached to each 
transom and 
ment window, while 
a single opaque cur- 
tain is arranged to be drawn across the window 
to give privacy when the room is illuminated. 
Sometimes these windows in modern con- 
struction are recessed to a depth of a foot or 
more. This recess is indicated by the perspective 
of the lower sill in the illustrations we show, and 
where the sill is a convenient distance from the 
floor, it may be made to serve as a window seat. 
These sketches are not intended to represent 
drawings of actual treatments, but are made up 
from descriptions furnished us by those who have 
prescribed the treatments herewith shown. 


case- 
































CHICAGO PAGEANT EXHIBIT OF THE - shown in the photographs would indicate that 
E. L. MANSURE CO. having once committed himself to the project, he 

HE illustrations shown on this page are of the entered thoroughly into the spirit of the enter- 
exhibit made by the E. L. Mansure Co., at the _ prise. 

Chicago Pageant of Progress. This pageant, The furniture exhibit adjoining the Mansure 

undertaken with the object of expressing Chi- space is that of Karpen Bros., who also made a 

cago’s development and evolution as applied to representative display. 

manufacture, invention, and the sciences, was 

such a success that it was determined to make the 

affair a yearly event; the next pageant being an- MACHINES INSTALLED IN OEHRLE 

nounced to open July 29, 1922. BROS.’ NEW FACTORY. 

During the sixteen days that the pageant was Oehrle Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., have about 
in progress, an average of 55,000 paid admission completed the installation of machinery in their 
each day. The total receipts were $795,000, with new factory, which adjoins their present plant on 
expenses of $440,000. North Third Street. This addition to their plant 

Mr. Mansure, we understand, went into the will give them an increased floor space of 50,000 
pageant at the express solicitation of Mr. Kelly, square feet. Being thoroughly equipped with 
general manager of Mandel Bros., and treasurer modern machinery it will provide work for two 
of the pageant, and the character of the exhibit hundred additional employees, as the need arises. 



































MAN in Brooklyn writes and wants to know 
where there is a school that gives a course 

on wall-paper salesmanship. We do not know of 
any school where courses are given in wall-paper 
salesmanship. Any salesmanship is based upon 


the laws of common sense, but, unfortunately, . 


this is a fact that is not always appreciated by the 
sellers of wall-papers. 

Thousands and thousands of yards of wall- 
paper are sold every year by men who have never 
seen the room in which it is to be used and have 
little knowledge of its final occupancy. Imagine 
selling a hat without knowing what head it is fit- 
ting—shoes, clothes, or anything else. 

A woman doesn’t buy 
dress goods simply because 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE SELLING OF WALL-PAPER 


should be very well understood. 

The Hester Street clothes-man has no par- 
ticular interest in giving permanent pleasure to 
his customer. He will assure him that the fit is 
all right, and the clothes look beautiful. So long 
as he gets the money he doesn’t care, because the 
customer never comes back anyway. He is never 
building a permanent trade, and the question of 
constructive salesmen doesn’t appeal to him. 

The wall-paper trade is full of men like that 
old Hester Street clothes-dealer. They never 
consider the constructive character of their sales. 
It doesn’t worry them in the least whether the 
customer ever comes back. Speaking to a man of 
this type recently, his reply was, 
“What do you expect? The 


beautiful. If she is a stout 
woman, she doesn’t want big 
checks and wide stripes. She 


The sale of Wall-paper 
is increased in propor- 
tion to the success of its 


women who come in here to 
select wall-paper, know it all. 
We would be in a fine fix if we 





doesn’t want latitudinal lines 
which accentuate her breadth, 
and wall-paper must be sold 
with the same thought in mind. 

How is a room going to 
look? What kind of a room is 
it? Big or little? Short or tall? 
And, above everything else, is the paper all that is 
going on the walls? If so, the selection is com- 
paratively simple, but if the walls are badly cut 
up and are to be covered with big pictures and 
little pictures, then the design of the paper must 
be considered. 

The sale of wall-paper will be increased al- 
ways in proportion to the success of its applica- 
tion. If it is put up with little taste or skill, it 
will leave a permanently bad impression. On the 
other hand, if it is a successful job, whether 
mechanically or artistically, it will help just that 
much to further the sale of wall-paper, and it is 
for the good of the trade at large that these points 
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application. 
put up with taste and 
skill or it will leave a per- 
manently bad impression. 


had to instruct them what to 
buy. They buy what they want. 
We are not running a school- 
room.” 

But this is not the attitude 
that builds up trade. Wall- 
paper is a thing that one lives 
with month in and month out. It isn’t something 
you can discard to-day or next day. If a woman 
doesn’t like it, she will remember the firm who 
has given her a wall treatment that is satisfac- 
tory, and she will remember the firm that doesn’t 
give it. 

All of the work that the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation has been doing to promote the popu- 
larity of wall-paper will be useless unless the 
retailer puts forth his best efforts—not only to 
sell his customers the papers they want, but the 
papers that they ought to have to go appropri- 
ately and harmonize with the other furnishings of 
their homes. 


It must be 





FIGURES WORTH WATCHING. 
HE recent advance in the price of raw cotton, 

which in a few days went from 1134-12% 
cents up to in the neighborhood of 19-20 cents, 
has had a very strengthening influence on the 
commodity market. Just what effect such an ad- 
vance will have on the goods which enter into our 
industries it is difficult to calculate. 

Raw cotton, in the bale, is subject to a 
shrinkage of from 12™% to 15 per cent. in being 
converted into the finished yarn, and grey goods 
are sensitive always to the price fluctuations of 
raw cotton. One New York firm, we understand, 
advanced their quotations 10 per cent. three dif- 
ferent times in a single day. 

All of these advances are naturally added to 
the cost of the finished article, and while the 
specific weight of any given article may not run 





into proportions that will be seriously affected by 
even an advance of 100 per cént. on the raw cot- 
ton, it must be borne in mind that any advance in 
the raw stock is quickly reflected in the price of 
the finished product. 

It would be advisable, therefore, for buyers 
to watch the cotton market and be thus fore- 
warned of the inevitable advance that will occur 
on finished goods of cotton construction. 





NEW WALL-PAPER STORE. 


HE Hudson-Houston Lumber Co., Ardmore, 
Okla., are opening a wall-paper and paint - 
store in Ardmore, which they intend shall be “the 
‘best of its kind in the state of Oklahoma.” Thos. 
. H. Glass has been employed as manager of this 
new department. 
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structive. 
salesmanship. 


seem to realize this. 


: -$ credit. 





ADMIRABLE 
ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


iit C\EPTEMBER. 12 was 
M S day for 
Gimbel Bros., 
delphia, and a word of appreciation is due the 
advertising department for the admirable pub- 
licity work they have been doing. 

We see so many circulars that are indif- 
ferent, crude and ineffective that we can very 
properly enthuse over the sort of thing that is 
backing up Mr. Gregory’s department. 
of the literature they distribute relates to en- 
vironment suggestions and is decidedly con- 
Printing and illustrating is justified 
only by the measure of its influence. 
In fact, it is salesmanship; but 
there are precious mighty few people who 
We wish we knew the. 
name of the artist who did this Gimbel work 
and we would be glad to give him personal 
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INTERESTING 


FIREPLACE AND WINDOW TREATMENTS 











A CLEVER MANIPULATION OF LIGHT AND. SHADOW 


A charming night light effect, accentuating through the aid of illumination an interesting feature of the room. 


























— early Italian painters discovered that the 
subject of their painting was frequently in- 

tensified by bringing it out against light in deep 

shadows. This effect was called Chiaroscuro. 

In art, the term defines the distribution of 
lights upon shadows, and it is a term that can be 
very properly applied to the work of the deco- 
rator, who, having an interesting feature in a 
room, can so blend his lights that by night, at 
least, when he has the shadows of nature, he 
could produce a Chiaroscuro effect. 

Some years ago, in a paper read by the writer 
before the Society of Illuminating Engineers, he 
told that organization that its members had never 
fully appreciated the value of beautiful lighting 
as distinguished from utilitarian lighting. 

They were always obsessed by the thought 
that intensity was the one thing to consider. 

They were ever prejudiced against the lim- 
ited consumption of current provided by dim, 
religious lighting, which didn’t promise to 
contribute much to the income of the electric light 
and power companies, 

But they didn’t look far enough. 

Time has proven, with the introduction of 
portable lamps, that where the home is beautiful- 
ly illuminated, those lights are left burning and 
the light bills are greater than where the lights 
are merely utilitarian and turned off when they 
have served their usefulness. 

As a result of this appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in lighting, an immense business has grown 
up in portable fixtures and shades. But the sub- 
ject is\still in its infancy; the light as produced 
by the lamp, contributing interest through the 
color and design of the shade, is really a mere 
primitive step in the domain of illumination. 

On the stage, the star of the show always 
craves the spotlight. It has always been an effec- 
tive stunt with the premiere danseuse to bound 
upon the stage against a dark background with 
a spotlight revealing her as the one feature of in- 
terest. 

Belasco has for years regarded his electrician 
as a necessity. Light effects emphasized the sen- 
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CHIAROSCURO EFFECTS IN DECORATION 


timents of “The Harvest Moon,” and the light 
effects we can remember when all else of the play 
is forgotten. So also “Debureau,” of last season, 
illustrates very clearly the possibilities in home 
decoration. 


We forget the scenes in “Debureau” and for- | | 


get the dialogue, but we do not forget “Debu- 
reau,” for while all the stage is in darkness his 
figure remains revealed to the end. 

Thus in every home there are some star fea- 
tures of special interest. It may be a painting, 
tapestry, even a chair or a grouping of things 
decorative, and here we have the opportunity for 
introducing an effect that may be beautiful and at 
the same time practical, because few rooms in a 
house are left permanently illuminated through- 
out the evening; where a dim light is on, it might 
as well be serving some esthetic purpose. 

In our talks to the illuminating engineers, 
we have urged them to study the stage, and we 
have a good illustration in this issue of a Chiaro- 
scuro effect secured through the medium of a 
Paramount picture, which well illustrates the 
points we have made. 





PROSPECTS OF GOOD WASHINGTON 
BUSINESS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the government’s re- 

duction of its clerical forces in Washington, 
local business has been satisfactory, and the S. 
Kann Sons Co. have kept up their volume of sales 
in the upholstery department to that of last year. 
H. H. Miller, buyer for the firm, attributes this 
fact not only to price attractions, but to the con- 
siderable building that has been going on of late. 
He looks for a normal Fall trade in home fur- 
nishings. 





NEW WESTERN AGENTS. 
OWER & NOYES, 32 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, have taken the line of upholstery 
goods manufactured by Henry Goldthorp, Phila- 
delphia, for the entire Western and Southern ter- 
ritory, exclusive of the Pacific Coast. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 






































MODERN UPHOLSTERIN G 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Article I, Continued from August UPHOLSTERER. 


oe are various ways of trimming the 

chair illustrated in Fig. 41, and in some cases 
the character of the intended trimming not only 
determines the final appearance of the chair, but 
has much to do in indicating the preliminary up- 
holstering. This occurs particularly with regard 
to the finish of the edges. If the wings and back 
are finished to a knife edge and intended to be 
trimmed with a stubby fringe, as indicated in Fig. 
44, the knife-edged upholstering must be deter- 
mined upon before the chair is started. In like 
manner, if the chair is to be finished with double 
welts, like Fig. 45, the edges and nosings, which 
form the foundation of the upholstering, must be 
kept square at the top of the back and on the 
edges of the wings to create a proper foundation 
for the welting. 

Fig. 46 shows a cording treatment where a 
separate silk cord replaces the welt. Fig. 47 
shows a moss edge as another variation in the 
trimming. Fig. 48 shows the same chair treated 
with a wide galloon on the outlines of the chair, 
while a double French gimp, with a cord center, 





*Copyright, 1921, Clifford & Lawton. 
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is used on the cushion. Fig. 49 illustrates a fancy 
band trimming in combination with a cut fringe. 

Loop edge fringes and tassel fringes on the 
base of a chair such as this are objectionable if 
they conceal the carving of the upper leg. A 
stubby fringe, meaning by this term a fringe, the 
tassels of which literally stick out straight from 
the heading, may be used with good effect, par- 
ticularly if it is attached a little above the bottom 
edge of the frame, so that the carving of the 
woodwork is not hidden. 

Where the welts are made of the goods, it is 
possible to sew the welt into the covering of the 
cushion at the same time the cushion is made, 
thereby saving time and material. The welt is 
formed by a soft cord, similar to Fig. 43a. A 
strip of covering, long enough to reach the dis- 
tance around the cushion and wide enough to 
cover the welt, is cut like Fig. 43b, and the border 
of the cushion, the top of the cushion, and the 
covered welt are sewn together by a single stitch 
from the wrong side, as in Fig. 43c. The cushion 
cover is then turned right side out, and with a 
sewing machine, equipped with a special welting 
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foot, a second stitch is run-around thé-cush‘on 
just inside of the welt in the manner in Fig. 43d. 

A variation in welting is sometimes created 
by making the welt of a contrasting plain color; 
in this case it has the appearance of a piping. 
This method, however, is not recommended. be- 
cause, in unskilful hands, it is apt to produce a 
garish effect. We mention the custom, however, 
to have our description complete. 

In the better shops, where a double French 
gimp is used as a trimming for the cushion, as 
indicated in Fig. 48, it is a practice to welt the 
edges of the covering in the manner we have here 
described in connection with Fig. 45, The double 
French gimp has a cord which creates an edge, 
and the welt is used to make the cord of the gimp 
fill out instead of sinking into the cushion. 

In using a flat galloon, as in Fig. 48, whether 
it is as wide as indicated in Fig. 49, which covers 
the.face of the wings, or is merely a one-inch gal- 
loon as is indieated on the base of the chair in 
Fig. 48, the character of the appearance will be 
very largely determined by the way in which the 
galloon is put on. Neatness is a prime requisite 
and‘an important element of neatness consists in 
the way the pleats are fortged’in the method of 
attaching the galloon to the chair. 

The point we are endeavoring to emphasize 


is best explained by a reference to two examples. _ 


In Fig. 51 we show a section of the base of this 
chair with a one-inch tinsel galloon tacked into 
position, the fullness of the curves being disposed 





of by pleating. As an alternative, Fig 50 shows 
a combination of glueing and sewing. The lower 
edge of the galloon is glued all along the base of 
the chair, being held with tacks until the glue 
hardens. This method leaves the upper edge of 
the galloon unattached. In all galloons there are 
fairly stout warp threads which form the selvage. 
With a pin, it is possible to draw two or three. of 
these warp threads through the edge of the selv- 
age and utilize them as a shirring string to dispose 
of the fullness in the manner indicated in Fig. 50. 
This not only. disposes of the fullness equally, but 
it also. creates smooth curves which are finally 
sewn to the covering with a small circular needle 
and thread, which matches the covering, thus 
creating the appearance shown in Fig. 45. 

Glue is employed frequently for attaching 
the trimming to the hard base of the chair, but 
on the edges of the arms, the wings and the back 
it is always better to sew the trimming in position, 
whether it consists of fringe, cord, moss gimp or 
welted paneling, and it is a practice in good shops, 
wherever there is a flat trimming of any kind, to 
have the same pinned into position complete be- 
fore sewing, as only in this. way is it possible to — 
maintain a uniform appearance between the right — 
and left sides of the chair. 

Cording, such as is shown in Fig. 46, is 


usually séwn on free hand, but care should be 


taken to chalk the line of sewing so that an accu- 
rate and symmetrical outline will be presented in 
the finished job. (To be continued.) - 























WaSSERMAN—Joseph Wasserman, while on 
a visit to the Canadian Northwest, was seriously 
injured while horseback riding at Glacier, B. C. 
He received a fall from horseback that necessi- 
tated his being carried on a stretcher for eighteen 
hours before reaching St. Paul’s Hospital at Van- 
couver, where at the time of this writing he has 
been confined for the last six weeks. 

BatLtey—Leon C. Bailey, who resigned as 
upholstery buyer for the Bry-Block Mercantile 
Co. last month, to assume charge of the uphol- 
stery and carpet departments with Lansburgh & 
Bro., Washington, D. C., is now in his new posi- 
tion. The plans for the department contemplate 
moving it to another floor of the building, where 
it will have larger scope. Mr. Bailey was for 
three years with R. E. Kennington, Jackson, 
Miss., subsequently with D. H. Holmes, New 
Orleans, and for the past two years with the Bry- 
Block Mercantile Co. 

Eitis—C. W. Ellis, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ellis, is spending some time at Echo Lake. 

BreRNHARD—Morris Bernhard, of the Morris 
Bernhard Co., accompanied by Mrs. Bernhard, 
has been spending the better part of the month of 
August at the Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ontario, 
Canada. 


HorrmMan—W. E. Hoffman, recently assist- 
ant upholstery buyer of Flint & Kent Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and for many years assistant to Mr. 
McCausland, of the Shepard Co., Providence, is 
now upholstery buyer for the New Bedford Dry 
Goods Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


BazINET—L. M. Bazinet, the drapery buyer 
of the McCarthy Dry Goods Co., Woonsocket, R. 
I., after thirty years of continuous service with 
this same company, has been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence. He will spend some time with 
his sister in the North, and his many friends hope 
for a speedy return. His place will be taken by 
his assistant, J. P. Joly. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Moore—John Moore, formerly with Curran 
Dry Goods Co., Waterbury, Conn., is now buyer 
for the Poole Dry Goods Co., Court Square store. 

Rocers—M. H. Rogers, of M. H. Rogers, 
Inc., sailed on the SS. France, on August 26, to 
make his regular tour of the European buying 
markets. 


DowLey—M. F. Dowley has taken up his 
duties as New York resident buyer for the J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 


WaLKER—F. Walker has taken charge of 
the drapery department for Weinstock, Lubin & 
Co., Sacramento, Cal. He was formerly in 
charge of theirmail order department. 


Martin—R. C. Martin, one of the best 
known upholstery salesmen in the metropolitan 
district and the West, who recently resigned from 
Miller Bros., has joined the salesforce of Haugh- 
ton & Lee, starting his engagement immediately, 
to cover the territory comprising Chicago, the 
Northwest, Kansas City and St. Louis. 

BorsTLEMAN—William L. Borstleman, well 
known in the metropolitan upholstery trade, who 
has recently been connected with governmental 
activities, has joined the staff of Miller Bros., and 
will cover the territory comprising New England, 
New York State and Pennsylvania, with their 
various lines. 

Watson — Thomas Watson, after four 
months abroad, has returned to this country, and 
is making headquarters with L. F. Dommerich & 
Co., where he is carrying, as an American agent, 
a number of net accounts, together with similar 
lines, most of which are for the manufacturing 





curtain trade. 

SticKLE—Charles G. Stickle, well known in 
the metropolitan district as representing various 
concerns, has joined the staff of the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corp., and will cover New York State and 
New England. 





INTERESTING EXPERIMENTAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T THE recent National Convention of 

Photographers, held in Buffalo, some very 
interesting experiments were made to show the 
methods and results in photographing color ob- 
jects. 

The F. P. Van Hoesen Co. submitted to the 
convention a screen, papered with six different 
samples selected to bring out as many colors as 
possible. Another screen was prepared showing 
nursery patterns, cut-outs, etc., with the same 
idea of color diversity in mind. 

Iilustration No. 1 shows a photograph under 
ordinary methods, and it will be noticed that 
many colors are lost to the camera. Illustration 
No. 2 shows the results by the use of lenses 
which produce a distinct color separation, bring- 
ing out many details which are missing in Illus- 
tration No. 1. 

The difference in results is particularly 
noticeable in the printing of the word “Wall 
Paper” and in the addresses “Rochester” and 
“Buffalo,” which appear all right in Illustration 
No. 2 but are missing in Illustration No. 1. 
Again, the details of the photographs, especially 
the little trees, are not observed in Illustration 
No. 1, but they come up clear in Illustration No. 2. 

The Van Hoesen Co. has furnished us with 
these photographs in the belief that they will in- 
terest all dealers who have endeavored in the past 
to secure photographs showing equivalent color 
values of their products. 


PAPERS” ISSUED 
NEW PLAN. 
— BUSINESS men employing children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen, the 
new plan for issuing working papers will be of 
considerable interest. Heretofore, working papers 
to minors have been issued by the Board of 
Health, but at present the Board of Education has 
taken the matter in charge and will issue certifi- 
cates as required. 

Certificates will be issued to children four- 
teen years of age if they have graduated from an 
elementary school or have attended school for 
130 days since their fourteenth birthday and 
have reached the age of fifteen. 

The parent or guardian of the child must 
apply for the certificate at one of the district 
offices, which are located at convenient places 
throughout the city. A certificate will not be 
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issued unless the applicant has a position in 
sight, and the certificate will be good only for one 
position, Upon the termination of the child’s 
service the employer is obliged to inform the 
Board of Education. 

The new law provides for a literacy test to 
be given to each applicant. The applicant must 
first be examined by a person in the borouth of- 
fice, then a physical examination will be held 
under the supervision of the Board of Health. 

Another form of certificate will be issued to 
children who desire to work on Saturdays and 
holidays only, and these certificates are not good 
for after school employment. 

In the application for the certificate the 
parent or guardian of the child is required to give 
the character of the prospective position, the 
number of hours, daily and weekly, for which 
the minor will be employed. Minors must also 
present birth certificates and documents to prove 
the extent of their school work before working 
certificates will be issued. ; 





No. 1—By ordinary photography many colors are lost. 
Compare with cut on opposite page. 
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NEW DECORATIVE FIRM. 
NEW firm has been established in Altoona, 
Pa., under the name of Weidner & Hake. 

The firm is composed of Mr. Weidner, for six- 

teen years rug and carpet buyer for Wm. F. 

Gable & Co., Altoona, and Miss B. Hake, for a 

great many years with the same concern in charge 

of their upholstery and art goods departments. 
The new firm will be established at 1324-26 

Twelfth Avenue, to deal in upholstery, art goods, 

rugs, and interior decoration, and the two princi- 

pals of the firm will be in immediate charge of 
their respective departments. The store is to 
open September 15, and Mr. Weidner and Miss 

Hake were in New York last month to make final 

arrangements for stocks for the opening of the 

store. Miss Hake has been a reader of THE 

UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR during 

her entire career in the upholstery field, and the 

equipment for the new store includes a subscrip- 
tion to this magazine. 





No. 2, same subject as No. 1, taken with special lenses. 
Note the perfect color values. 

















WHY TACKS ARE NUMBERED. 


E HAVE been asked at different times why 

tack manufacturers changed from the old 
system of marking tacks, 2 oz., 3 oz., 10 oz., etc., 
to a form which gives only the number as No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 10, etc. By some people it has been 
regarded as a move, on the part of the manufac- 
turers, to decrease the number of tacks per box, 
as the old system represented the number of 
ounces per thousand of tacks; and some thought 
that the tacks, themselves, were different under 
the new system of marking. 

The explanation for the change is best given 
in a communication we recently received from 
Samuel Salmond & Son: “We were obliged to 
change our method of marking tacks to conform 
with the law requiring all package goods to be 
marked according to their net weight. In old 
times, tacks were marked 1 M—2 oz., and this 
package, instead of containing 1,000 tacks, con- 
tained two ounces, and the number of tacks in 
the package was about 800. Now we have 
changed our packing so that we pack all of our 
tacks by net weight, and mark them either in \%, 
4, %, 1, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 pounds, and specify 
the size by number. These numbers correspond 
in size with the old designations by ounces, and 
the tacks are exactly the same as they were here- 
tofore.” 

Inasmuch as tacks are sold by weight, the 
present system of marking actual weight rather 
than a figure, which suggests a variable quantity, 
seems to be perfectly fair. 





LARGE STOCK OF CANVAS 
SPECIALTIES. 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Aetna 
Canvas Specialty Co. that they make and 
have on hand, window shades, awnings, and can- 
vas specialties in any color, quantity or variety of 
size wanted. This company has published a very 
attractive catalogue and price list which shows 
some of the various specialties they make. They 
sell exclusively to the trade. 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


N THE June number of Tot UPHOLSTERER 
we illustrated a settee of English make on 
which velour cushions were combined with 
leather upholstering. We have recently received 
word that this settee was designed and executed 
by S. & J. Breckman, Ltd., of London. 
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OUR NEW SERIES OF DRAPERY PLATES 
N THE opposite page we show the first of a 
series of drapery illustrations that will be 

published over a period of several months in this 
magazine. These sketches are all original, and 
are along modern lines, although some of them 
may have reminiscent touches of various period 
types. 

We have purposely made the caption on the 
plate very small and inconspicuous in order that 
it shall not interfere with the use of the plate in 
showing a customer as a type of drapery proposed 
for the treatment of her own window. 

Owing to the plan adopted in the preparation 
of these plates, they can only be obtained as they 
appear in THE UPHOLSTERER, but the series will 
be well worth waiting for and preserving for per- 
manent use. 





A NEW RUG. 

NEW rug has been put on the market called 

the “Service.” It is the culmination of many 
years of manufacture and experiment, and the 
Plymouth Mills are to be congratulated upon re- 
sults. 

The rug is of wool texture, weighing about 
forty-two pounds to the size, 9 x 12 feet. This 
gives some idea of the weight. 

It is made, however, in all dimensions up to 
9 x 15 feet, and in twenty-four colorings; some 
of them plain color grounds with border of two 
tones of deeper color; some plain, straight-line 
effects ; others in fancy grounds and borders, but 
all in harmonies of analogy or related colorings: 
blues with darker blues, in combination; greys 
with deeper greys. 

The chief value of the line is not alone in 
the excellence of the texture feel of the rug, or its 
weight, its good colorings, its innumerable sizes, 
but in the great variety of coloring, which makes 
it possible for the decorator or merchant to put 
the rug into any scheme of coloring. The prices 
are exceedingly interesting. 


THE NEW COMMERCE REPORTS. 
NE of the new developments in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, which has 
resulted from Mr. Hoover’s conferences with 
trade executives, is the complete reorganization 
of the government system of furnishing business 
reports to the press and to business organizations. 
On the first of this month the old system of 
furnishing daily commerce reports was super- 
seded by a weekly newspaper as a part of the gen- 








eral reorganization plan of the foreign trade 
service. From the initial announcement of the 
first number we quote the following: 

“It is proposed to place information with re- 
gard to foreign trade before American business 
men in more intelligible and constructive form. 
Heretofore a vast amount of material which 
comes in from a staff of 600 foreign agents, in- 
cluding commercial attachés, consular officers, 
trade commissioners and special agents, has been 
presented in a daily mass of reports, un- 
systematized excepting for arrangement to some 
extent on a purely geographical basis. 

“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is being reorganized on a commodity 
basis, the object of which is threefold: 

“1. That specialists in the different great in- 
dustrial divisions should be incorporated in the 
bureau for the purpose of giving expert direction 
to these many foreign agents as to the investiga- 
tions and services that will be of importance and 
most useful to their particular branch of industry. 

“2. That they may, by maintaining close 
communication with trade associations in differ- 
ent industries, keep in touch with the character 
of service, information and investigation needed 
in these industries. 

“3. That the material coming in may be 
edited and prepared in such a manner as to be of 
the most practicable service. 

“The following divisions have so far been 
established: Iron and steel; lumber; industrial 
machinery; electrical equipment and supplies; 
foodstuffs; automotive equipment; fuels; tex- 
tiles; shoes and leather products; agricultural 
implements and vehicles; rubber products. 

“The men in charge of these divisions have 
been chosen from the industries themselves, and 
in most instances have been selected in co-opera- 
tion with their trade associations so that they may 
bring to the department not only specialized 
knowledge and sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of these particular industrial groups, 
but in turn may interpret to the foreign staff the 
needs of these industries, and, as stated above, 
develop the material received in such form as 
may be of the greatest use in the industry to 
which it is related. 

“In the above sense the weekly form will be 
departmentalized over the different industries as 
far as practicable. 

“In order that there may be the widest dis- 
tribution, special material will be released to the 
press immediately —Herbert Hoover.” 
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Modern Drapery 
Series—Plate One 
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A RENAISSANCE OF ‘FURNITURE TRIMMINGS 


HE history of the use of fringes goes back to 
the earliest times of which we have any 
definite record. They are referred to in the de- 
scriptions of King Solomon’s temple, and the 


illustrations of the 
oldest known drap- 
eries show the em- 
ployment of embroid- 
eries as well as 
fringes. 
however, no consider- 
able record of the use 
of fringes for furni- 
ture until we reach 
the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries. 

This was the 
period when dress and 
furnishings were most 
elaborate. In dress, 
particularly feminine, 
there was a profusion 
of draperies and over- 
draperies, embroid- 
ery, and flouncings, 
and it is only natural 
to expect that in the 
contemporary field of 
furnishings the same 
elaboration is to be 
found. 

Furnishings at 
this period were the 
peculiar province of 
the women, for the 
men concerned them- 
selves principally with 
the building of beau- 
tiful estates, with their 
equipages, their 
horses and their own 
personal adornment. 
The women of the 
court lavished enor- 
mous sums of money 
on decoration and 
furnishings, as _ well 


There is, 


Modern furniture fringes. 


as on dress, and there was created, as a result, 
ornate types of chairs, beds, etc., that stand out 
as examples of over-elaboration, not equaled in 


any subsequent age. 
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Fringes were not confined to the bases of the 
chairs and settees, but were used for the edges 
of cushions, for the arms, and for loose covers, 
while braids, bands and cord were applied to the 





See text for description. 


most elaborate cover- 
ings, wherever the 
fancy of the artisan 
suggested their em- 
ployment. 

In the series of 
articles we are pub- 
lishing on the uphol- 
stering of down-cush- 
ioned furniture, it 
will be noticed that 
the types of chairs 
illustrated have avery 
marked resemblance 
to the types popular 
in Engiand during 
the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century. 
They are not neces- 
sarily strictly true to 
the period, because 
our present-day inter- 
pretations of the com- 
fort giving qualities 
of the chairs have 
somewhat modified 
the exactitude of the 
true historic types, 
but they are so closely 
related to the Seven- 
teenth Century period 
as to call for the em- 
ployment of types of 
trimming similar to 
those used with their 
Seventeenth Century 
prototypes. 

It is because of 
this, that, in conjunc- 
tion with the series 
we have planned in 
connection with up- 
holstering, we have 


gathered together a representative collection of 


modern furniture 


trimmings 


from various 


sources, and present them herewith as examples 
of the type of trimmings adaptable to over-up- 
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holstered furniture of the present day. 

It is astonishing, too, when we compare 
these modern productions with types of three 
hundred years ago to find that the style 
qualities have been retained in spite of our 
modern acceleration of manufacture and the 
change from hand to mechanical production. 
Because of the number of examples necessary to 
give an idea of the variety of.trimmings being 
used at the present time, wé are only able to pub- 
lish a number of illustrations this month, the 
balance will appear in a subsequent number. 





Modern furniture fringes. 
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The plate of tassels shows the productions 
of the different manufacturers as: follows: Nos. 
15, 16, 21, 23, 25, 26, the E. L. Mansure Co.; 
47, 54, S. & S. Trimming Co.; 55, 58, Lincoln 
Trimming & Mfg. Corp. 

Of the fringes, those on page 89 are by Con- 
solidated Trimming Co.; those on page 90, by 
Oehrle Bros. ; 

As a result of a search of the market in quest 
of new and clever furniture trimmings, we have 
gathered together so many examples from various 
firms that our original intention of publishing 
them all at the same time had to be abandoned. 

The plates containing these fringes will, 
therefore, appear over a period of three or more 
months, and the complete series will make a col- 
lection of modern trimmings that will be well 
worth preservation. 





THE CARPET AUCTION. 
HE Smith carpet auction, which closed a five 
day session September 9, resulted in the dis- 
posing of merchandise estimated to total $3,750,- 
000 to $4,000,000. 


In discussing the very evident decrease in 


| demand for tapestries and the increased favor ac- 
corded Axminsters, William Parkinson, general 
| manager of the Alexander Smith Co., was heard 


to say that “the rage for tapestries of a few years 


| ago has almost died out among the public gen- 


erally. The taste to-day shows a return to the 
old reliable Axminsters, so that now our house 
makes scarcely any tapestries, save on special 


| order.” 


The character of the purchasing, particularly 


|} that indulged in by retail buyers, would indicate 
| that the sale was used largely as a filling-in propo- 


sition for stocks in immediate need of replenish- 
ment. 


As typical of the prices established, we quote 


| the following: 


Last Week June Auction 


High Low High Low 
Carlton Axminster. 12-4 $32.75 $29.25 $34.00 $29.00 
Yonkers Axminster 12-4 39.00 35.25 39.00 30.00 
Kirman Axminster. 12-4 38.50 36.00 39.50 35.00 
Wilton Velvet .... 12-4 47.00 39.50 47.50 43.00 
Ardsley Axminster. 12-4 25.50 23.25 2650 24.10 
Alpine Axminster.. 12-4 22.75 20.25 24.00 22.00 
Manor Tapestry ... 12-4 13.00 11.00 15.25 12.85 
Colonial Velvet ... 12-4 28.25 25.00 32.00 27.75 
Hudson Tapestry . 12-4 11.26 10.30 13.75 10.50 


The lots included 62,000 bales of rugs and 


4 3,000 rolls of carpeting. 


The June auction disposed of 41,000 bales of 


| rugs and 1,500 rolls of carpet. 
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A 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
ADDRESS 


Delivered by Sotomon Levitan, President, 
Commercial National Bank, Madison, to 
Wisconsin Furniture Dealers’ Association. 

















HEN bankers not only take an interest, but 

also participate in the deliberations of their 
clients, they bring to the discussion of conditions 
an angle of thought that is usually broadly con- 
structive. Solomon Levitan, president of the 
Commercial National Bank, of Madison, speak- 
ing before the Wisconsin Furniture Dealers’ As- 
sociation, on August 24, said, among other 
things: 

“Once construction gets fairly started the 
entire industrial train will be back on the main 
track, making no stops until it 
reaches the greatest era this 


should recommend, promote, and encourage 
matrimony. Indeed, you ought to go a step fur- 
ther: the association of furniture dealers should 
forthwith announce its intention of paying for all 
marriage licenses hereafter issued. 

“Whether a man sell furniture or dried 
apples, suspension bridges or suspenders, automo- 
bile tires or rubber collars, his chief concern to- 
day is the future trend of business conditions. 
Will the great revival come this Fall or will it be 
delayed until Spring? Your guess is as good as 


mine. My advice is to guess 





country has ever known. 
“The mission of the furni- 








both ways, and then you'll be 
right no matter what happens. 





ture dealer is to transform 
houses into homes. A house is 
a mere assemblage of lumber 
and brick; a home is the foun- 
dation of human happiness and 
national welfare. There are 
to-day hundreds of agencies 
tending to destroy the home 
and home life. 
furniture, 

your ideal 
homes so 


You sellers of 
however, 

the creation of 
attractive that the 
family will again be content to remain at home 
at least one evening every week. 

“After the sweetest girl in all the world has 
consented to marry the courageous young man, 
of whom does he immediately think? His future 
mother-in-law? Unfortunately not. He thinks 
of the furniture dealers. I don’t know whether 
you ought to feel flattered or guilty. But the main 
thing is that you are going to reap a golden har- 
vest from romance. 


have as 


You are business men in- 
terested chiefly in profits. Therefore, in the fur- 
therance of your business, you furniture dealers 
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The revival of building °* 
means the revival of all in- 
dustries. The millions of 
homes we need will mean 
millions for furniture. 


You know, if there is one thing 
that a full fledged American 
relishes, it is to guess right. 


“There are some things 
you can do to speed the return 
rushing business. The 


wholesale price of furniture has 
dropped, and it’s the duiy of 
the retailer to take his loss. 
Take the loss with a smile, 
without complaint, and as 
quickly as possible. When you 
get in your new stock at the 
new prices, don’t work on the principle of getting 
each customer once—and getting him good and 


proper. Sell your merchandise on a small mar- 
gin. Then the compliments of neighbors will 


multiply your business. Teach people that fur- 
niture is not expensive. Everybody has in mind 
some article of furniture he’d like to buy; but 
when he prices things, he frequently discovers 
that his old bed, his old ice-box, and his old rock- 
ing-chair are good enough after all. Just as it is 
true that larger sales enable you to sell at lower 


prices, it is true that lower prices mean increased 








sales. The greatest consolation to a business man 
is to keep old customers and each day have them 
bring him new ones. Then he knows that his 
efforts are appreciated. 
TEXTILE EVENING TRADE SCHOOL TO 
OPEN. 

N SEPTEMBER 15, the Textile Evening 

Trade School, at 124 West Thirtieth Street, 
will open. The following courses will be given: 
Costume draping and design, draping, cottons, 
mending and manufacture of delicate fabrics, rib- 
bon manufacture, textile chemistry, textile de- 
sign, and the art weaving of woolens and wor- 
steds. An additional course of instruction will 
be given in upholstery fabrics, which is a course 
started by the Upholstery Association of America. 

The school is now entirely equipped, and all 
machinery installed and in running order. 








TO DOUBLE FLOOR SPACE. 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp., whose business in the last 
couple of years has seriously strained the conven- 
ience of their present quarters, that they have ar- 
ranged to take an additional floor in the same 
building. 

The entire floor immediately above their 
present quarters, is being prepared for their occu- 


pancy, and their stock and shipping rooms will be 
moved to that location. This will give them the 
floor now occupied for salesroom and office space, 
and the removal of the partition wall, which now 
separates ‘the stock room from the office, will 
give a clear floor space reaching from Fifth Ave- 
nue through to Broadway, giving light to the 
various salesrooms from three sides. 

Several additional salesrooms will be in- 
stalled, and the convenience of customers will be 
materially increased by the larger space soon to 
be placed at the disposal of the firm. 





“PLAZA BRAND” TO BE REGISTERED. 
OTICE has been given by Smith & Jones to 
all dealers and manufacturers that they, as 

originators and creators of the “Plaza Brand” of 
bedding, have made application for the registra- 
tion of a trade mark, “Plaza Brand,” in the U. S. 
Patent Office. 





CARRYING STOCK IN LOS ANGELES. 
HE Barbe-McKenzie Corp. have established 
headquarters at 618 So. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, in charge of Henry C. Earle, who has 
covered the Far Western territory for the firm 
for a number of years. 

Coast buyers will be interested to know that 
stock will be carried at this point. 
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A well appointed lounge, aboard the yacht Delphine 




















FRANK W. PEVEAR. 


OBITUARY 





FRANK W. PEVEAR. 
N THE removal by. death of Frank W. Pevear, 
the wall-paper industry suffers a loss of one 
who, for more than half a century, has not only 
been connected with the wall-paper trade, but has 
exerted always a constructive influence in the 
field of interior decoration. | 
Born in Lynn, Mass., June 25, 1854, the de- 
ceased attended public school until he entered the 
employ of the James F. Bumstead Co., on Tre- 
mont Street, serving as bookkeeper, salesman, and 
manager, and he was made vice-president when 
the firm moved to Boylston Street. 
Subsequently on the dissolution of the Bum- 
stead Co., he was successively manager of the 
wall-paper departments of James I. Wingate & 
Sons, Boston, and John Wanamaker, New York. 
For the past nine years he was connected with 
the W. H. S. Lloyd Co., to whom he endeared 
himself by his capable and conscientious service. 
He passed away at his home in White Plains, 
August 21, after a seven weeks’ illness. 


GEORGE W. GRAVES. 
HE death occurred; on August 23, of George 
W. Graves, for the last nine years superin- 
tendent of the factory of Haughton & Lee. The 
deceased was forty-nine years of age, -and in his 
early iife was employed for a number of years in 
the upholstery department of Shepard Norwell 
& Co., Boston. Subsequently he was engaged 
by the New England Telephone Co., leaving there 
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to enter the employment of Hassall & Co. as a 
cutter of ruffled and novelty curtains. He was 
thus closely identified with the earliest develop- 
ment of the novelty curtain industry when nov- 
elty and similar curtains were largely made of fish 
nets, plain and figured, as well as plain organdy. 


MRS. EBERBACH (née Bromley). 
N TUESDAY, September 13, Mrs. Eber- 
bach, sister of Edward, John and Joseph 
Bromley, and daughter of the elder John Brom- 
ley, founder of the business, died. She was in- 
terested in the Bromley Lace Co. and Bromley 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, in which her brother, 
Edward, was active up to the time of his death. 


WILLIAM H. SWEATMAN. 

FTER a protracted period of poor health, 

and as a result of a serious operation, Wil- 
liam H. Sweatman, buyer and manager of the 
drapery, electric fixtures, and wall-paper depart- 
ments of Murray-Kay, Ltd., Toronto, died at the 
Wellesley Hospital in that city, at the age uf fifty. 

The deceased was born in England, and came 
to Canada fifteen years ago, entering the employ 
of the above firm. In his business, during his fre- 
quent trips to New York and abroad, he made . 





many friends in the metropolitan district, and was 
greatly esteemed for his upright character and 


sterling business qualities. His widow survives 


him. 
PAUL RICHTER. 


N AUGUST 8, the death occurred of Paul 

Richter, head of the Richter Furniture Co., 
in his fiftieth year, as a result of an automobile 
accident sustained one week before. The de- 
ceased had been associated with the furniture 
trade for more than twenty years, having at one 
time been associated with his father-in-law, John 
Barnutz, subsequently establishing the Richter 
Furniture Co., about fifteen years ago. 


WILLIAM J. PINGSTON. 
ILLIAM J. PINGSTON, of the Wm. J. 
Pingston Co., died at his home in Summit, 
N. J., on September 9, after an illness extending 
over a period of several years. The funeral was 
held from his residence at 10 o’clock, Tuesday 
morning, September 13, and interment was made 
in the Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, North Phila- 
delphia. 
Mr. Pingston, who was born in Ireland, came 
to America when a young man, and began work 
with Sharpless Bros., retailers, in Philadelphia. 
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SALESMAN WANTED for the drapery department 
of a first-class department store in a large Pennsyl- 
vania city. Salaty $25. Address “Pennsylvania,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER.—Well known decorating and furnishing 
establishment offers an unusual opportunity to a de- 
signer of wide experience, competent to adapt and origi- 
nate designs for furniture in English, Italian and French 
periods. Preference will be given to a man who can 
draw attractive theater interior perspectives in color. 
Address in confidence, giving details of experience. 
High-class mid-West decorating establishment. Address 
“Exclusive,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, capable of handling complete decorating 
and furnishing of high-class homes and public build- 
ings wanted by an exclusive decorating establishment 
with complete productive organization. Address, giving 
full details of experience, to “Mid-West,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED.—Salesmen, experienced with 
lace curtains, cretonnes, draperies and tapestry goods, 
wanted in following territories : South; Chicago to Kan- 
sas City; Middle West. Reply with full particulars to 
“Lace Curtains,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR of experience, capable of 
handling high-class work, is open for engagement. 
Best of references can be furnished, and a position is 
sought where ability will be recognized and rewarded. 
Address “Consulting Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY WORKROOM SUPERINTEND- 
ENT open for position. Has practical experience in 





all branches of work, and is a good executive, able to 
handle a large number of help, and can systematize to 
obtain maximum results. Ten years’ experience with 
first-class houses. Address “System,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WALL-PAPER DEPARTMENT MANAGER would 
like position with progressive firm. Both wholesale 
and retail experience. Address “Department Manager,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—LINE of leather for the Pacific Coast, to 
sell to furniture manufacturers, jobbers, and auto 
trade. Commission basis. State all details, first letter. 
Address “Pacific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Experienced window shade, awning and 
drapery cutter, to take charge of workroom. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the right man. Apply Kauf- 
man’s Department Store, Trenton, N. J. 
FOR SALE—On account of ill health, a wholesale and 
retail wall-paper and paint business of twenty years’ 
standing. Nearly $50,000 business last year. Address 
Rinehart’s, Wall-Paper and Paints, Dover, N. J. 
WANTED—Window-shade maker, one who has had 
some experience in selling wall-paper. Apply “Shades,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE wanted for Chicago and vicinity 
by manufacturers of irish point curtains and piece 
goods, marquisette, scrim, and fancy curtains and piece 
goods. Commission basis. Replies confidential. F. 
Veith & Co., Inc., 275 Miller Ave., Brooklyn. 
LARGE, PROGRESSIVE DEPARTMENT STORE 
needs a thoroughly experienced, capable salesman for 
its rug and drapery department. In answering, give 
details of your experience, age, and salary you expect. 
Address “Rug Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT FOREMAN for upholstery shop, one 
who understands upholstering and can cut coverings 
preferred. Good opportunity for willing worker. Write 
or apply to P. Nathan & Co., 156 Hester Street, New 
York. 
POSITION WANTED as salesman in upholstery, lace 
curtain or rug department. Address “Curtain Sales- 
man,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT BUYER open for 
engagement. American, age 40; fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in all branches. Address “Upholstery Buyer,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A MAN to take complete charge of our 
upholstering department. As we are making a high- 
grade product, none but thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced men need apply. To such a man we offer an 
Al opportunity.. Address “Manufacturers,” Box L, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
WALL-PAPER STICKS and display stands. Griffin 
Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
WANTED—SALESMEN who make small towns to 
carry popular line of curtains and curtain goods. Line 
which sells all year. Address “Popular Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. ‘ 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE, well acquainted with 
upholstery buyers, desires mill account of tapestries 
and upholstery goods on commission. Address “Sales 
Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 





MR. MANUFACTURER 


Would you be interested in a first-class proposition that 
would give you adequate New York representation: | 1 
want to represent some upholstery or drapery-fabric mill, 
or some manufacturer of curtains, trimmings, etc., and 
will personally cover New York City and vicinity. Corre- 
spondence solicited and interview arranged to suit your 
convenience. Address JOSEPH A. FILER, care The 
Upholsterer. 
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